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A MISSISSAGA LEGEND OF NA'NIBOJU'. 

The following legend of Na'nlboju' was related in Indian and Eng- 
lish by Allen Salt (Auzozhay), of Parry Island, Ontario, who was a 
member of the Mississaga tribe, formerly resident on Grape Island 
in the Bay of Quinte, but now settled at Alnwick, Northumberland 
County, Ontario. 

Na'nibSjQ' was walking along a sandy shore, and after a while he 
became hungry. It was in the fall of the year. He saw something 
moving towards him. It was a bear. He pulled up a sapling, and, 
hiding himself, got ready to club the bear with it. When the latter 
came near enough he killed it with one blow. He then built a fire, 
singed the bear's hair, and roasted the carcass. When it was suffi- 
ciently roasted, he cut the meat up into small pieces with the inten- 
tion of eating it leisurely. Before he began to eat he was annoyed 
by the squeaking of a tree, to put a stop to which he climbed the 
tree, and, while endeavoring to separate a split crotch, his hand was 
caught in it. While he was trying to get his hand out, a pack of 
wolves ran down to the shore and came towards him. Na'nlboju' 
kept working hard, trying to release his hand. Meanwhile the wolves 
began to eat his meal, paying no attention to him, although he 
shouted in order to scare them away. When the wolves had eaten 
up all the meat, he got his hand out of the crotch of the tree and 
came down. He found nothing left to eat, except the brain in the 
skull, which, however, he could not get out. So he said : " I will 
change myself into a little snake, and enter the skull to eat the 
brain." He did so, but when he got through eating he could not 
get out of the skull. So Na'nlboju' went along the shore without 
seeing, and at last fell into the lake. He swam under the water, and 
when he came up to the surface he heard voices saying : " There is a 
bear swimming, let us kill him ! " There was a chase on the lake. 
When the parties came up they struck the bear on the head, splitting 
it open, whereupon Na'nlboju' jumped out and got to the dry land. 
He continued his walk along the shore. The lake was calm, and the 
water began to freeze. Na'nlboju' walked on the newly-formed ice, 
and liked the sound the ice made. He saw a "fisher" (Martes cana- 
densis) coming towards him. The fisher made up his mind to make 
fun of Na'nlboju'. Running to the shore, he peeled some basswood 
bark, and with it tied two stones, attaching them to his hind legs, so 
that every time he leaped, the stones, falling upon the ice, made a 
sort of musical sound. He then ran towards Na'nlboju', who said : 
" Kwe ! What are you doing with the basswood on your legs?" 
" Nothing," said the fisher ; " it being a fine day I thought I would 
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attach the stones to my legs." The fisher passed Na'nlboju', mak- 
ing music with the noise of the stones falling upon the newly-formed 
ice. Na'nlboju' listened to the ice-music for some time, until the 
fisher got out of sight on the lake. He then went ashore, peeled 
basswood bark, tied two stones with it, and, making two holes 
through the lower part of his body, put the bark through and tied it. 
As he walked along, the stones made a loud noise on the ice, which 
at first pleased him. But in course of time the stones made very 
little music on the ice, which caused him to look back. He saw that 
the stones were far behind, and that he was dragging a part of his 
entrails upon the ice. He cut this part off, and threw it on an elm- 
tree, saying : " That will be called by my nephews [that is, the Indians] 
in the future pem&tig [a species of climbing vine]. They will use it 
when they have nothing else for food." 

This is one of the most interesting episodes of the Na'nlboju' cycle 
of myth-stories. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 



